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ANNUAL MEETING 


This year the APA Convention is being held in Washington, D.C., from August 28th through Sep- 
tember 3rd. In keeping with the explicit policy of the Association, the ACPA will also meet in Washing- 
ton during this time. Previous experience has indicated that a day toward the middle of the convention is 
most convenient for the greatest number of our members. As Sunday, August 31st, has again been desig- 
nated as APA day, special groups are requested to select other times during the convention for their meet- 
ings. Hence, Saturday, August 30th, has been selected as the date for our ACPA meeting. Mary E. Reidy, 
in charge of local arrangements, informs us that we may use accommodations at Catholic University. 


Because of the great success of our joint session last year, Sister Mary Amatora, O.S.F., as Pro- 
gram Chairman, is again endeavoring tosecure a joint symposium with a Division of the APA for Friday 
afternoon. At the present writing, we are unable to say definitely whether the proposed symposium will be 
accepted as part of the APA program, nor, when it will be scheduled, if accepted. Complete details about 
the meeting will be furnished with the July issue of the NEWSLETTER. Meanwhile, keep the dates in mind 
and put them on your schedule: Friday, August 29th, as the date for the tentative joint session with the APA; 
and Saturday, August 30th, as the definite date for the ACPA session at Catholic University. 


The Proceedings of last year's meeting are in the process of publication. Publication has been de- 
layed simply because the editors, and mostly the ACPA Executive Secretary, who has been entrusted with 
the task of seeing the volume typed and through the printer, has not been able, amid altogether too many 
other duties, to work on this project. The volume, however, will definitely appear, and it is hoped that it 
can be brought out prior to the 1958 ACPA meeting. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY OF MEMBERSHIP 


Members of the Association will find accompanying this issue of the NEWSLETTER, a geographical 
directory of ACPA members. We thus continue a practice started in 1951 of issuing annually two lists of 
members. The first, published each January, consists of an up-to-date alphabetical listing of members, 
and distinguishes between constituent and associate, and charter and elected members. The present geo- 
graphical listing makes none of these distinctions into classes of members, but it does divide members into 
States and also provides a larger grouping into regions for the coverage of news items. In each region, one 
of our members has consented to serve as news representative for the purpose of gathering news items. The 
effectiveness of this feature of the NEWSLETTER depends almost completely upon the cooperation of our 
members. If you are too reticent spontaneously to submit a news item (especially if it pertains to yourself), 
at least respond to a request for such information should you get it from your news representative. News 
items, directing attention to developments in psychology of special interest to Catholics, are particularly 
desirable. A suggestion in this respect: If you have anything to do with the editing or distribution of a Psy- 
chological Newsletter, see that a copy of this publication is sent to the ACPA Executive Secretary so that we 
can keep informed on developments and activities in areas in which ACPA members are working. The geo- 
graphical listing reveals that the Association currently has members in 36 different States, in addition to 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Canada, and 12 foreign countries. 


ACPA NEWSLETTER CATHOLIC BOOKLIST 
Bimonthly publication of the American THE CATHOLIC BOOKLIST, issued annually by the Ca- 
Catholic Psychological Association | tholic Library Association, is "an annotated bibliographical 
guide to the recreational and instructional reading of Cath- 
Editor: Rev. William C. Bier, S.J. ‘olics." It aims at directing attention to significant current 
Fordham University books which are "Catholic in authorship and/or subject mat- 
New York 58, N. Y. ter.'' Actually, the Booklist is a cooperative undertaking, in 
which the Catholic Library Association has enlisted the assist- 
Book Review Editor: ance of specialists, who edit the Booklist in various subject _ . 
Dr. M. Irene Wightwick fields. The ACPA has been privileged to cooperate with the 
College of New Rochelle Catholic Library Association in the preparation of the 1958 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Booklist, which is the fifteenth in the series, but the first to 
contain a section on Psychology and Psychiatry. Previously, . 
Subscription price for non-members: titles in psychology, if they were included at all, were to be 
$1.00 found in the Philosophy, Education, or Social Science sections. 


This kind of collaboration with the Catholic Library Associ- 
ation seems eminently in keeping with the aims of our own Association, one of the chief of which is to bring 
the contributions of modern psychology to the attention of Catholics. The Executive Secretary of the ACPA | 
is serving as editor of the section on Psychology and Psychiatry for the CATHOLIC BOOKLIST, which con- 
tains eight entries in the 1958 listing. The price of the Booklist is $1.00, and is obtainable from Rosary Col- 
lege, River Forest, [linois. 


PLACEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Clinical Psychologist -- Instructor. Male or female, Ph.D., $6,000 to $8,500; combination of teach- 
ing, psychotherapy, and supervision of students in doctoral program ir clinical psychology, with opportunity 
to carry on research. Contact: Rev. William A. Botzum, C.S.C., Chairman, Department of Psychology, 
University of Portland, Portland, Oregon....Clinical psychologist in child guidance clinic to work with psy- 
chiatrist and social worker in both diagnosis and treatment of children and their families. Male or female; 
applicant must either have a Ph.D. degree in psychology or an M.A. with some experience with children. 
Chief duties would include psychometric and psychodiagnostic testing, individual therapy and supervision, 
some teaching and research opportunities are available if desired; position available immediately, salary 
commensurate with qualifications and experience; annual increment; liberal vacation and leave plan. New 
building with adequate physical facilities being constructed for clinic. Apply: Rev. Robert P. Slattery, Ad- 
ministrator, Child Center of Our Lady of Grace, 5320 Cabanne Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 


NEWS BRIEFS ; ’ 


DEATH OF ACPA MEMBERS. It is with profound regret that we record the death, since the last is- 
sue of the NEWSLETTER, of two ACPA members: Dr. Michael Erdelyi and Dr. John V. Quaranta. Death 
was shockingly sudden in both cases, and both were comparatively young men: Dr. Erdelyi 54, and Dr. 
Quaranta 35. Dr. Erdelyi was a Hungarian, whose doctorate was from the University of Rostock, and who 
came to this country in the 1930's. He taught successively at Wilson College, Scranton University, and the 
University of Detroit. From 1947 until his death Dr. Erdelyi was professor of psychology at Mary Washing- 
ton College of the University of Virginia. During the academic years 1953-54 and 1954-55 he was a Ful- 
bright guest professor at the University of Vienna, lecturing there on business psychology and industrial psy- 
chology. Out of these lectures came his book on Industrial Psychology, the first such book to appear in Ger- 
man in 25 years, which is reviewed in the January 1958 issue of CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY. Dr. Quar- 
anta received his Ph.D. from Fordham University in 1952. He taught successively at St. John's University, 
Manhattan College, and Marymount College. He was also a clinical psychologist for the Department of Cor- 
rection of the City of New York and for Catholic Charities-of the Archdiocese of New York. At the time of 
his death, Dr. Quaranta was dividing his time between teaching at Marymount College, Tarrytown, New York, 
and clinical work with Catholic Charities. Dr. Erdelyi was unmarried; Dr. Quaranta leaves a wife and two 
small children. Both men were charter members of the ACPA and in their death Catholic psychology has 
suffered a greatloss. R. I. P. 


Present Trends 


ith the massive growth of psychology during the 
20 years, particularly clinical and counseling 
hology, there has been a decided shift in the guid- 
programs of many schools throughout the coun- 
This shift is in the direction of a more distinct- 
ychological approach to student problems en- 
tered at all levels of the educational process, but 
icularly at the college level. Whereas the guid- 
movement and the diversified programs that 
rged from it stemmed largely from the efforts 
the philosophies of the professional educationists, 
t of whom reflected the influence of such promin- 
institutions as Teachers College, Columbia, and 
University of Minnesota, the newer counseling 
ntation has its roots in the advances made by dy- 
ic psychology and psychiatry. Thus many well- 
blished "guidance units" have metamorphosized 
counseling centers, psychological services cen- 
, and the like. Typically, such units are staffed 
psychologists trained in counseling and clinical 
iques, and quite often provide consultative psy- 
tric services for students in need of them. While 
trend was at first most clearly associated with 
leges and universities, it is noteworthy that the 

a of counseling as opposed to guidance has reached 
» the high schools and evenin many instances into 
grade schools of the country. 


However one views this trend, it is unfortunately 
e that Catholic schools, particularly those at the 
ondary level, have remained largely aloof from its 
luence. This aloofness should not be too surpris- 
, since there was a lag of many years before the 
dance movement caught up with the Catholic school 
stem. We do not mean chat no guidance of any kind 
5 available to students in Catholic schools, but ra- 
r that the guidance movement, as a professionally 


ganized effort, did not reach into the Catholic school 


stems until several decades after it had become 
dard practice in secular institutions. 


‘There are several reasons for these trends, not 
least of which is the unavailability of trained psy- 
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chologists (and psychiatrists), not to mention 

the restrictive attitude of some school adminis- 
trators toward psychology as a science and as a 
profession. It is noteworthy that counseling cen- 
ters as distinct from guidance units have tended 
to make their appearance where psychology is ac- 
cepted as an established part of the curriculum, 
or where there is a well-organized department 

of psychology. 


The above-mentioned reasons are perhaps 
more true of Catholic schools than of non-Catholic 
institutions, and for a very good reason that cuts 
across both the growth of psychology departments 
and of counseling units. Quite obviously in those 
Catholic institutions where psychology has been 
accepted and even nurtured as a distinct and 
worthwhile discipline by both faculty and admin- 
istration the movement toward a counseling or 
psychological service center, and toward the em- 
ployment of the special skills of the psychologist, 
usually is given quick support. Conversely, in 
places where psychology is regarded as the hand- 
maid of materialism, determinism, and pansexu- 
al theorizing, neither psychology as a science nor 
as a practical art is going to receive much en- 
couragement. Significantly, then, when we sur- 
vey the Catholic colleges and universities of the 
country, we find a distressing lack of facilities 
for training in psychology at both the undergrad- 
uate and graduate levels (in other words, too few 
organized departments of psychology) and a cor- 
responding lack of counseling facilities. In much 
the same manner that Catholic schools were slow 
to latch onto the guidance movement, partly be 
cause of the reactionary attitude of many school 
administrators, but also because of the fear of 
educational tendencies that originate in secular 
institutions, so too Catholic colleges have re- 
frained from embracing psychology as a science 
and as a profession. 


This attitude has had almost tragic conse- 
quences for Catholic students and for the Catholic 


population at large. The profession of psychology 


-tholic institutions. 


(and psychiatry as well) has been preempted to a large | 


extent by non-Catholic agencies and personnel, and 


thus we are in the sorry position of having to staff even 


Catholic agencies with personnel who are themselves 
non-Catholics, or who have been trained in non-Ca- 
Many of these persons are well- 
trained and soundly Catholic in their basic philosophy, 


but there is no denying the fact that by and large it 
would be better if we could staff our Catholic agencies 


with personnel who are themselves Catholics and who 
have been trained in Catholic institutions. Similarly, 


the dearth of Catholic psychologists and psychiatrists 


forces us into the position of referring clients in need 
of help to non-Catholic psychologists and psychiatrists 


for the simple reason that there are not enough trained 


Catholics to meet the increasing demand for psychol- 
ogical counseling and psychotherapy. 


Need for Counseling 


The above argument for professional psychology 
would have little meaning unless there existed a need 


for psychological counseling and other skills that are 


part of the armamentarium of the professional psychol- 
ogist. More particularly, is there a need for this type 
of counseling in the Catholic schools over and above 


the guidance services that have been traditionally pro- 


vided, especially by the Catholic Clergy? 


It is at this precise point that opinions among pro- 
fessional people often divide sharply, the guidance per- 
son leaning toward the viewpoint that traditional guid- 


ance techniques can solve at least the majority of stu- 


academic and moral guidance would suffice. 


dent problems, and the psychological counselor empha- 
sizing that human problems are embedded in a frame- 
work of personality factors which have a great deal to 
do with determining the nature of the problem and the 
means for its resolution. The counseling psychologist, 
therefore feels very strongly that neither human prob- 
lems nor human personality can be fragmented, and 
that it is a mistake to isolate such problems from the 
context in which they occur. 


The answer to the question whether there is a need 


for more counseling in the Catholic schools over and 


above guidance services is essentially very simple. If 
all the problems presented by high school and college, 
students were exclusively academic, moral, or reli- 
gious in nature, with no emotional over-tones or dy- 
namic underpinnings, then certainly the techniques of 
But no one 
who has worked with adolescents or even observed them 
carefully would pretend that this is the case. The 


records of untold numbers of high school and 
lege students show conclusively that academic 
problems are intertwined with emotional diffi 
ties, distorted inter-personal relations, famil 
conflicts and moral and spiritual anxieties. Tt 
is essentially the reason why many students w 
excellent scholastic potential continue to fail o 
of high school and college. It is strikingly evi 
dent in working with such students that no amo 
of academic guidance, improved reading skill 
or greater proficiency in study habits will brin 
about the desired performance unless and unti 
the personal-emotional difficulty is resolved. 


Actually, high school and college students, 
striving to cope with the conflicts, confusions, 
frustrations, anxieties and demands of adolese 
and early adulthood, are apt to manifest more ) 
chological difficulties than the younger child ot 
adult. Deans, faculty members, guidance per 
nel, and professional psychologists, all these, 
other words, working in this area, know from 
tressing experience how emotional difficulties 
to disrupt the academic, moral, and social liv 
students. They know, too, that ordinary guida 
which has a distinctive place in the educational 
process, is not enough to cope with problems tf 
are basically psychological in nature. Nor is tl 
ordinary guidance person, untrained in the dy 
ics and symptomotology of human behavior, or 
the counseling and the therapeutic techniques, 
equipped to help students resolve such probler 
Thus there is a pressing need for psychologica 
counseling in our schools and colleges, and the 
is also a great need for close collaboration be- 
tween those persons who specialize in guidance 
and those trained in professional psychology. ] 
tunately, more and more Catholic schools are 
ginning to recognize these needs, and within th 
past few years there has been an upsurge of in 
terest in and acceptance of psychological techn 
ques and skills as an essential part of student 
personnel work. 


Admittedly this is a sketchy presentation o: 
complicated process involving not only counsel 
ing but diagnosis, consultation, and referral a 
well. However, these few remarks point up t 
need for Catholic school administrators to re 
nize the growing importance of psychological 
counseling in helping Catholic young men and 
women to cope successfully with the complica’ 
demands of modern living. 


sg 


ACTIVITIES OF ACPA MEMBERS. The Manhattan College Institute for Forensic Research held a 
forum for law enforcement officials on April 19th on the topic: Motivation for Murder. Dr. Joseph R. Sher- 
jock, of Fordham University, presented a paper at the forum on the History of Homicide.... Sister Helen de 
Sales Forrest, §.S.J., of Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia, has been appointed to the Child Welfare Coun- 
cil of Philadelphia....James T. Reilly, of Seattle University, is vice president of the Puget Sound Personnel 
and Guidance Association and served as general chairman of the annual convention of this Association in 
April....Rev. William C. Bier, S.J., of Fordham University, was one of the two principal speakers at a 
Pastoral Counseling Institute held April 14-16 at the State University of South Dakota....Dr. Jean Marc 
Chevrier, of the University of Ottawa, was awarded a bronze medal for exceptional services rendered in the 
field of apprenticeship by the Apprenticeship Commission of the Printing Trade for Montreal and District.... 
Dr. Thomas McCarthy, of LaSalle College, Philadelphia, spoke at a panel on the topic ''Psychological Assess- 
ment in Religious Vocations" at one of the meetings of the NCEA in April. Also participating in the same con- 
vention was Sister Maurice, S.C., of Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pennsylvania, who spoke at theKinder- 


garten meeting on the topic: 'Moral Development of the Pre-School Child."....Dr. Virginia M. Staudt, of 
Hunter College, has been elected Chairman-elect of the General Division of the New York State Psychological 
Association. ... Psychological Services of Fordham University was host to the Catholic College Guidance Con- 
ference on February 28th. At the meeting, Philip D. Cristantiello, of St. Peter's College, Jersey City, 
spoke on the topic: "The Psychiatric Consultant in a Guidance Program."....Dr. Thomas E. Tierney has 


been elected president of the New York Society of Clinical Psychologists. He is also a member of the Board 
of Directors of the New York State Psychological Association....Both Dr. John J. O'Hare, of the USN Medi- 
cal Research Laboratory, New London, Conn., and Henry P. Birmingham, of the USN Research Laboratory, 
Washington, were the authors of papers at the meeting, April 11 and 12, in Philadelphia, of the Eastern Psy- 
chological Association. On March 14, Dr. Gregory Zilboorg and Dr. Alexander A. Schneiders participated 
in a discussion on ''Psychological Maturity and the Spiritual Life,’ sponsored by the Sodality and the Psychol- 
ogy Club of Fordham University....Dr. Walter J. Limbacher, Chief, Clinical Psychology Services at Fitz- 
simons Army Hospital, Denver, is serving on the legislative committee of the Colorado Psychological As- 
sociation. 


NEW POSTS FOR ACPA MEMBERS. Dr. Virginia W. Eisen has returned to the East from Texas, 
where she served as a clinical psychologist at the VA hospital in Houston. She is now working in New Jersey, 
partly as a school psychologist, and partly in the Morristown County Guidance Center..... Dr. Robert J. 
Medina is a senior associate in the Chicago Psychological Institute, devoted to psychological testing, counsel- 
ing and guidance for children and adults....Upon reaching 60 years of age, Dr. John F. Franklin this year 
retired as director of the Wayne County Child Guidance Clinic, Detroit, a post which he has held since 1946. 
With his youthful 60 years, he went to Florida, where he is now engaged in starting a mental health and child 
guidance clinic for Collier County....Dr. John P. Malloy, formerly guidance director at Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee, is now associated with L. B. Harris, Co., Management Consultants in the same city.... 
Donald N. Lombardi resigned his teaching post at Seton Hall University, South Orange, New Jersey, to as- 
sume the post of associate director of the National Conference of Christians and Jews, Maryland region, with 
offices in Baltimore. 


SUMMER INSTITUTES. Loyola University of Los Angeles will conduct an Institute in Personality and 
Mental Health from June 23 to August 1. The Institute is divided into three two-week periods, each two-week 
period providing for two credit hours. Rev. Peter Ciklic, of Loyola University, is the director of the Insti- 
tute, and Rev. J. A. Gasson, §.J., of Spring Hill College, Mobile, Alabama, is one of the visiting faculty 
members for the full six week session....The College of St. Catherine, S. Paul, Minn., has received a 
special training grant of $8,600 from the NIMH, effective from April 1 through September 12, 1958. The grant 
will be used to set up a training institute in mental health for the administrators of the colleges, hospitals, 
schools, and charitable institutions conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet. The main feature 
of the institute will be a ten-day summer workshop, to be held at the College of St. Catherine, from August 1 
through August 10. Intensive training will be given at that time, under the guidance of experts in various dis- 
ciplines concerned with mental health, in the mental health problems which are a concern of administrators. 


Eye 


The workshop will be limited to 50 participants. Sister Annette Walters is Executive Director of the Insti- 
tute....The University of San Francisco, in conjunction with the McAuley Clinic announces an Institute for 
Priests on Psychological Problems in Marriage and Family Life, to be conducted July 8-10. This Institute 
will be limited to 50 priests, and will be open to priests only. The director is Rev. Richard P. Vaughan,S.J., 
of the University of San Francisco....The Institute for Mental Health of St. John's University, Collegeville, 
Minnesota, will for the fifth consecutive summer offer a series of three week-long workshops on Pastoral 
Care and Psychotherapy. These workshops are financed by a grant from the Hamm Foundation, and are open ~ 
to clergymen of all faiths. The dates for the workshops this summer are: July 28 - August 1; August 4 - 8; 
and August 18-22. This year there will be a fourth session, running from August 11 - 15, open only to re- 
ligious superiors and administrators. Three ACPA members are participating as faculty members in these 
workshops: Rev. Andre Godin, S.J., Rev. Noel Maillous, O.P., and Dr. Gregory Zilboorg. 


BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


Graham, Thomas F. DYNAMIC PSYCHOPATHOLOGY. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 1957. 
Pp. 251. $5.00. 


to forge all their diverging thought systems into a 
living system of his own. Nevertheless the careful 
references of the summaries to their sources may 
encourage the more diligent student to read the ori- 


This book was meant by the author as a textbook 
for beginners in an undergraduate course. It opens 
with a chapter on the history of psychology, then goes 
on to the physiogenic and psychogenic factors of be- 


havior and to the various forms of mental disorder, 
following for the most part the categories employed 
by the American Psychiatric Association's Diag- 
nostic and Statistical Manual. It even delves briefly 
into a few concepts taken from handbooks of Schol- 
astic philosophy. It was not meant to make any ori- 
ginal contributions to the field of abnormal psychol- 
ogy, and an experienced clinician would have little 
to learn from the book. It is rather a simplified 
and semi-popularized outline of abnormal psychol- 
ogy, always careful not to go too deeply into the sub- 
ject. 


As a textbook, it has certain strong points. It 
is written in a lucid style. It follows a clearcut out- 
line. Each chapter is conveniently summarized. 

Its main shortcoming arises from the fact that the 
author has developed the book out of summaries of 
current psychology handbooks and has not been able 


Tournier, Paul. THE MEANING OF PERSONS. 
Pp. viii + 238. $3.75. 


This little book refreshingly and unblushingly sub- 


jective in style, consists of the philosophical musings 
on the nature of man and his most intimate psychol- 
ogical problems by the distinguished Swiss psychia- 


trist, Dr. Paul Tournier. The smooth and able trans- 


lation is by Edwin Hudson from the original French 


edition Le Personnage et la Personne (Editions Dela- 
chaux & Niestle, Neuchatel and Paris). The author 


(Trans. 


ginal book. 


One would have liked to hear an explanation of 
the author's statement, repeated several times 
through the book, that diagnosis of mental processes 
is the psychologist's function, while the diagnosis of 
status is the psychiatrist's. Likewise, one may 
suggest that scrupulosity be classified as an obsess- 
ive compulsive mechanism rather than as an anxiety 
neurosis, under which the author classifies it. 


From the religious point of view, the book con- 
tains nothing "offensive to pious ears.'' Seminari- 
ans interested in gaining a gentleman's knowledge 
of the various diagnostic categories may like to read 
this book. It makes easy reading. 


Fordham University 
New York City 


Jaime C. Bulatao, S.J. 


by Edwin Hudson) New York: Harper, 1957. 


brings a relaxed, casual approach to his subject, and 
though he presents no formal case histories or re- 
ports on research findings, he enriches his topic 
with many quotations from leading European schol- 
ars in the biological, medical and psychological 
sciences, 


As such, this book reflects the current concern 
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in Europe with the ''medicine of the person," a humanis- 


_ tic and personalistic approach to the doctor-patient 

' relationship, which with its psychotherapeutic empha- 
sis, is in direct line with the newly-developing school 
| of existential analysis or logotherapy. This reviewer 
found the book highly interesting as an authoritative 

/ comment on a trend of thought still relatively unknown 
to most American therapists. 


One gathers that Dr. Tournier is a more or less 
eclectic therapist, influenced by Freud and especially 
_ by Carl Jung, but more so by his profound religious 
faith. A Genevan Calvinist, his view of human nature 
is frankly and deeply religious in the best sense of 
the word. Moral and spiritual values are intelligently 
integrated into his discussions in an unforced, spon- 
_ taneous way, and his observations nowhere run counter 
_ to traditional Catholic thought. 


The first part of the book reads rather slowly in 

_ that the author somewhat belabors his Jungian distinc- 
tion between person and personage, between the real 

_ self and the sum total of roles which the person adopts 
as he comes into increasing contact with his cultural 
environment. Having established this to his own and 
the reader's satisfaction, he then makes the provoc- 
ative statement that the authentic person cannot be 
revealed by science or even introspection, but only 
through living dialogue between man and man, and 
man and God. From here on, as the author grad- 
ually and convincingly develops these points, the 

book takes on increasing interest and stimulus-value. 
Enticing hints as to just how Dr. Tournier engages in 


his dialogue with the patients are scattered through- 
out this section, and it is especially here that a 
more formal presentation of his methods would 
have been appreciated. 


The discussion of free will as opposed to the 
automatisms which aid and yet constrict human per- 
sonality is the best this reviewer has yet seen from 
the psychological standpoint. The author clearly 
shows how so much of human behavior is deter- 
mined by the learned reflexes and complex psycho- 
physical systems studied by the experimental and 
clinical behaviorists, and yet how man remains ba- 
sically self-determined in his choice of values and 
goals and the directions that his life shall take. 


Perhaps the major contribution of this book 
will lie in the conviction it engenders concerning 
the importance and dignity of the individual who 
comes for treatment and the profound respect he 
deserves as a person. For this reason itis 
unhesitatingly recommended to physicians, psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, the clergy, counselors, 
social workers and all who deal with the profes- 
sional one-to-one relationship. No one can read 
this book and continue to deal with his clients as 
mere stereotyped ''cases" without lingering guilt- 
feelings of having somehow blasphemed the noblest 
of God's creations. 


Counseling Center Carroll F. Tageson, O.F.M. 
Catholic University of America 


Oates, Wayne E. THE RELIGIOUS DIMENSIONS OF PERSONALITY. New York: Association Press, 1957. 


Pp. xiii +320. $4.50. 


In the current climate of psychology a book bear- 
ing this title would seem most welcome. In fact it is 
heartening to find the author emphasizing on his open- 
ing page that "religion is not just one facet of a many- 
facet reality known as personality."'" Dr. Oates is 
subscribing at the level of person to a thesis long 
propounded by Christopher Dawson at the level of cul- 
ture: religion is the formative principle. Nor is 
it surprising to find the author, who is a seminary 
professor (Southern Baptist Theological, Louisville), 
insisting that his central theme is but a "reaffirma- 
tion of the vital holism of personality set forth in the 
Old and New Testaments." 


And yet it seems to this reviewer that the promise 
of these beginnings quickly dwindles and is never re- 
alized. This is not true just for the Catholic psychol- 


ogist as Catholic. (True, as Catholic, he might 
expect and he will find theological expression not to 
his liking and yet he could legitimately consider 
this material as obiter dicta to the main lines of 
the book.) No, it is rather as psychologist that he 
will be disappointed. He will probably just be sur- 
prised to find religious implications lurking almost 
everywhere, in heredity for example and in pre- 
natal life. But to find that the birth trauma of Adler 
and Rank was involved in Our Lord's discussion of 
re-birth with Nicodemus will be disturbing for its 
mixture of science and biblical theology. Such 
disconcerting usage is again instanced in the treat- 
ment of spiritual laws where "the sturdy theological 
tests of the spirit set forth in I John" are tied in 
with identification, repression, sublimation, etc., 
which have Freudian origins, but a Christian 
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interpretation. The confusion of psychological sci- 
ence and other disciplines becomes acute in a sum- 
mary chapter, the eighth. Here one starts with 

J. A. T. Robinson and soma in biblical theology, 
advances through Platonic forms, Aristotelian mat- 
ter-form, and Augustine's imago Trinitatis in man 
to the personality models of Freud, Jung, Sullivan, 
Lecky, Murphy, and Rogers, and concludes with a 
section on the "relevance of personality structure 


Bartley, HowardS. PRINCIPLES OF PERCEPTION. 
"The present volume is meant to be a decided 
step in getting away from the common persistent re- 
tention of mentalistic concepts and usages, while at 

the same time attempting to recognize the role of 
awareness (experience, consciousness, etc.) both as 
an object of study and as a factor in the activities of 
those who study it." 


This declaration of the mechanistic point of view 
is confirmed by the author's definition of perception 
as "the overall activity of the organism that immedi- 
ately follows or accompanies energistic impingements 
upon the sense organs."' Such a point of view is char- 
acteristic of experimentalists, among whom’ Bartley 
rightly belongs; what is not quite so characteristic is 
the attention which he gives to ''the higher order 
processes." Thus he states: "Perception expresses 
the continuity of the organism. This in its highest 
form is called purpose; at lower levels it may be 
given other names...Perception must be dealt with 
as stemming from the organism as a whole. Itisa 
function of the highest order processes and thus an 
expression of the person, or, as more commonly 
put, of personality." 


Unusual, too, is the inclusion of a chapter. on 
studies in social perception, although the author 
feels that "it is not known just what the specific 


hypotheses for the religious quest.'' It seems un- 
fortunate that the reader should be led to believe 
that all these people are treating the same aspect 
and using the same method because they are deal- 
ing with the same subject, man. 


West Baden College 
West Baden Springs, Ind. 


Walter L. Farrell, S.J. 


New York: Harper, 1958. Pp. xii+ 483. $6.50. 


principles are that underlie the flexibility of this 
kind of behavior. A great deal of speculation has 
been made in recent years regarding causation. 
This has been more intuitive and verbal than ac- 
tually substantial and usable in a scientific under- 
standing." A characteristic of this chapter, and in 
fact of the whole book, is the careful and lucid dis- 
tinctions that the author makes in his terms; by so 
doing, he brings clarity and understanding to many 
points that have been obscurely treated. 


Perhaps the greatest value that the book has for 
most psychologists is the exposition of many experi- 
mental findings. While the author modestly states 
that the scope of the book is elementary, there is a 
wealth of material, much of which springs from the 
author's own researches, to illustrate the complex- 
ity of the perceptual processes. 


This is a sound book in many ways. It should 
act as a corrective to those who use terms loosely 
and apply them too widely, in their over-enthusias- 
tic theorizing without the support of an adequate 
experimental framework. 
Assumption University Brother Roger Philip 
Windsor, Ont., Canada 


Heyns, Roger W. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT. New York: Dryden, 1958. Pp. vii + 


548. $4.90. 


Professor Heyns has written this book to serve as 
a text for the second year course in psychology that 
is concerned with giving the student an understanding 
of personality development and personal adjustment. 
The book presupposes that the college student has had 
a good introduction to psychology as a social science. 
The approach is very eclectic, with the author draw- 
ing material from the fields of psychology, sociology, 
and cultural anthropology. 


' This is a good book for the serious student. In 
content the text is a balance of scholarly research 
material and moving style. Students will discover a 
clear and systematic presentation of the forces that 
affect the developing personality and the personal ad- 
justments of the normal individual. The author evi- 
dently writes with a background of considerable exper- 
ience with the problems of college students, and shows 
a talent for bringing together the pertinent facts on 
the topics he has chosen. 
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The book is composed of two main parts. Part I 
covers such basic concepts as adjustment, uncon- 
scious processes, feelings and emotions, and learn- 
ing. Professor Heyns offers the student more than 
just a description of these various concepts. He also 
provides an honest appraisal of their practical use- 
fulness to the student for understanding and modify- 
ing his behavior. The discussion of the unconscious 
is appropriate for the type of reader who will use the 
book. The author avoids the usual over-emphasis upon 
motivation by including discussions of the role of un- 
conscious learning and the importance of conscious 
motivation. Adjustment is considered as a learned 
response. 


In Part II Heyns discusses the genetic sequence 
of personality development with chapters on infancy, 
child rearing, parent-child relationships, play groups 
and the school, and adjustment in adolescence, college, 
marriage, and maturity. He views adolescence less 
as a unique problem stage of growth and more as a 
period in which sexual, emotional, intellectual, and 
social maturity is to be achieved. This positive ap- 
proach has definite advantages for securing insight 
into adolescent behavior on the part of both student 
and counselor. The sections on adjustment to col- 
lege and the non-intellectual reasons for academic 
failure are particularly good. The coverage on sex- 
ual adjustment in adolescence and marriage is well 
done from a psychological viewpoint. It will enable 
students to get a more mature view of a subject often 
found absent in psychology programs. 


Although the author regards the student's ethi- 
cal and religious orientation as an integral part of 
mature development, he conscientiously avoids 
bringing such issues within the scope of the book. 
Instructors who may wish to introduce such view- 
points will have to add other sources for the stu- 
dent's study. 


One of the deficiencies of the book is that a con- 
siderable portion of the research cited is quite 
dated. This seemed most undesirable in the dis- 
cussions of student and adult attitudes on various 
topics. At one point the author cites research pub- 
lished at least fourteen years ago (p. 399) and uses 
it as a basis for suggesting an evaluation of exist- 
ing conditions. One gets the impression that the 
review of research could have been updated much 
more. A glossary would also be a helpful addition 
for the student who uses the book. 


In summary, this book succeeds in offering the 
student an excellent opportunity for discovering 
some important insights into himself and the people 
he lives and works with. The Catholic viewpoint on 
pertinent topics is, of course, absent, but since 
the book offers no conflict for the Catholic student, 
this positive viewpoint can without great difficulty 
be supplied. 


St. Peter's College 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Philip D. Cristantiello 


Sargent, S. Stansfeld and Williamson, Robert C. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


STUDY OF HUMAN RELATIONS (2nd ed.) New York: Ronald, 1958. Pp. x + 649. 


Perhaps a review of a revised edition is some- 
thing of a luxury. However, the changes that have 
occurred in the revised edition reflect rather sensi- 
tively the growth and expansion of social psychology, 
since the senior author (Sargent) published his 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY in 1950. The new text has 
acquired a co-author, sixteen photographic illus- 
trations and several drawings as well as something 
just above 100 additional pages. 


Though the organization of the text and the gen- 
eral approach (field approach) are substantially the 
same as in its predecessor of eight years ago, the 
chapter on social learning has been condensed and 
a more adult treatment has been accorded to sub- 
cultural influences in the socialization process. 
Largely contributing to the expansion of the text, 


$6.00. 


however, are the up-to-date discussions of social 
groups (Chapter 12) group dynamics (Chapter 21) 
and international relations (Chapter 23). It would 
be a mistake, nevertheless to convey the impres- 
sion that the authors have simply inserted new 
chapters. In the opinion of the reviewer they have 
achieved a solid task both in bringing the content 
up-to-date and in modernizing the style and format. 


For the Catholic there are no complaints to be 
registered anent the text. He might be, however, 
slightly abashed that in a field so broad and im- 
portant so little is to be reported from Catholic 
sources, 


Fordham University 
New York, N. Y. 


Joseph G. Keegan, S.J. 
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